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N O T HI S 


OP THE 

EDIBLE FISHES OP VICTORIA. 


The edible fishes of Australia do not generally present very 
remarkable fonns, and to a superficial observer tliey would, in 
most instances, be considered as similar to those of Europe. In 
point ol beauty also they are not superior to those of that conti- 
nent ; as very few present those symmetiical stripes, those strange 
bands, that ricli variety of colour, so often to bo admired in the 
inhabitants of the toiTid regions. Those of the fresli waters, in par- 
ticular, are few in number and generally of most modest aj)pearance, 
but nevertheless, to the naturalist, their study is an object o+* 
gi*eat interest. 

The dispersion of animal life over the surtace of the globe is a 
subject ot vast scientific importance, as by its knowledge we ma3^ 
ac(juire a correct idea (jf the changes that have (jccuired in the 
geographical forms of continents. It is universall}^ admitted that 
the outlines of must of tlie regions of the earth have been subject 
to considerable alterations, due to various geological revolutions, 
which have occurred at periods of which the j)i'ccise date cannot 
in genei’al be well ascertained, but wliich may be determined, at 
least, in a com]>arative way. 

When, for instance, an island presents a faium almost entirelj^ 
and specifically similar to that of another land, it is certain that 
they have botl» been united, and that their separation has only 
taken place at a geologically modem period. If the majority of 
the sorts is specifically difierent, but belong to the same natural 
groups, it is probable that the two lands have been united, but 
that their se[)aration has taken place at a much more remote 
date. If iiot only the sj)ecies are different, but also nearly all 
the generic forms dissimilar, it is likely that these regions have 
iievei* been united. J (.) give this stud^^ a degree of* certaint}' we 
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muat not only consider the present forms, but also those of pi*evious 
ages, of which tlie I’euiains are imbedded in the layem of the 
eaidhly formations, and are called /o,s*s/7.s'. As an instance of this 
I may say that we shall thus be led to the conclusion that Tas- 
mania has, till a modern peiiod, formed a- part of the Australian 
continent, and that New Zealand, on the contrary, has been 
sepai*ated at a very distant pei'iod. If we apply these ininciples 
to tlie Australian continent itself, and if we endeavour to form an 
opinion as to whether it has always been isolated, or if, at a distant 
age, it has been united witli other hinds, we must bear in mind that 
hy a singular chance the hi‘st navigators, the first naturalists, who 
visited tlie southern continent, «)l>tained nearly the totality of the 
most extraordinaiy forms of tlie zoology of Australia. 

Tlie hladc '^vmn bad been seen by the old Dutch navigators; 
the duck-billed p/o//yyor.s*, the pouched kmujarooH, tiie abnormal 
echidna, the curious wortihuJ, the gigantic emu, vm’e observed 
eitlier by Cook or by the le;u-ncd naturalist Peron, wlio, in the 
beginning of this eeiitniy, made so many interesting discoveries 
during tlie exploring ex}>cdition of Captain Baudin. Tlic plants 
brought back by Banks and Solaiidcr, and those that Venteiiat 
desiu-ibed from the Imperial gardens of the Malniaison, were not 
less abnormal and singular ; thus the idea spread universality tliat 
the natui'al productions of tliis continent were all of a most par- 
ticular type. It was thought tliat eveiy animal, every plant, 
inhabiting the Australian regions, must, of course, be of a most 
extraordinary form, and that the animal life of this continent had 
been created to upset all the admitted ideas of organised beings. 
It appeared tliat nature had, in a sort of playful freak, taken tlie 
task of destroying all the so-called natuml classitications, and had 
endeavoured to teach wisdom, even to men of science, in obliging 
them to acknowledge their entire inability to understand the 
work of the Almighty Creator. 

Since then numerous naturalists have explored a great [lortion 
of Austmlia, and immense collections of sjiecimcns liave been 
forwarded to most of the European museums, and it has been 
found tliat, putting aside a few curious beings, the greater part 
of the animals could lie placed in natural groups found in other 
parts of the world, and that on the Avhole these regions did not 
])erlm]js present a more extraordinary fauna than might have 
been expected from their isolated jiosition. 

These considerations have been particularly suggested to me 
by the very curious theory lately hazarded by a Avriter in the 
Bulletin of the Geographical Society of France (February, 1872, 
}>age lGO,and following.) The author, Mr. A. Dufresne, emits the 
unexpected idea that Australia Avas an aerolite, a sort of moon, 
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whu'h some utiIvUowti cuusc, doviftted its couisc, 

had stnick tlie terrestrial globe and l>ecome one (»f its ingredient 
parts. Tlic author tlnnks that not only the animals of this great 
island, but also its aborigines, are different enough from all others 
to su[>port a,nd prove such an extraordinary tlieoiy. He (-oneei vt's 
the animals and the men themselves as belonging to races (juite 
diderent from ourselves, and the latter he represents as descend- 
ants from a different Adam, and oa* a proof tkftf the pUtneU are 
irihjtbifed! 

L(iss imagination and a closer observation of facts would have 
letl him to see that the Australian blacks are closely allied to the 
Papfmn>< of New Guinea, to tlie aboriginal tribes of the centi-al 
])arts of most of the great islands of the Indian Archipelago, to 
the Maatri.O'^ I have myself observed in the interior of the Malayan 
Peninsula. This black race is only the remnant of vast popula- 
tions wliich once covered the greatest part of India, and proliably 
ol‘ Europe itself during tlie stone period. In that last continent 
this race was coiupiered from the cast by the white race of central 
Asia, and })robably also from the west by the red oiui of Atlantirla, 
as I believe that’ long before Euro[)c discovered America it liad 
been itself c.on(|uered by tlie more civilised nations, who inhabited 
the now submarine regions, which formed the eastern portion of 
the American continent. Tlie Austmlian man is not isolated in 
creation, and if we come to the animals of the southern continent 
we tind that this is ceiiaiidy the centre of the marsujiials, as at 
least one hundred and ten of their soi'ts inhabit that continent, 
})ut the Dendrolofji, or tree kangaroos, are found in New 
Guinea, as is also l)oVixip>>i>i Brwv,p and that America has, in 
its genus DUldphw, several representatives of tlie same type. We 
must also take in great consideration that if the marsupials have 
at our period a limited liabitat, they have not always been so 
restricted. They have livtal in most countiies of Europe, and botli 
England and France contain tlieir fossil remains ; these countries 
even seem to have been much more suited to them than Aus- 
tralia, as our present [)ouc1hmI animals are very small re|>rescnta- 
tives of their lost prerlecessors, which were sometimes equal in 
size to a full-grown Rh’nboceros. It is evident that at one time 
tlie entire nlobo must have had much resemblance with what 

o 

Australia is to-day. 

The absence of qtoadrK/nvriut^, cavnivovtt, and ruminantut is 
very remarkable. It must also be observed that the most 
anomalous animals, sucli as the pL<d‘ijpi('% echidrot, and tvomlrdn, 
are restricted to its southern or more distant ]>ortion, the nortliern 
regions oi* the continent liaving on the contrary a fauna very 
similar to the one of Ne,w Guinea. In most instances the animals 
belong to the same natural families, and often (^veii to the same 
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species, and Gould says with truth that the productions of this 
latter country (New Guinea) are so similar to those of Australia 
that, zoologically s])eaking, tliey cannot be se])amtcd. 1 must 
not forget to mention those curious animals of Tasmania, 
which ai-o becoming more and more scarce every day, and 
will, there is tio doubt, soon disa})pear from tlie living sorts 
of the world; I mean the Tasmanian <levU {S<trc()phihfs} and the 
Tasmanian tujevf^ These ferocious animals, now only 

conlined to Van Diemen’s Land, have once inhabited Australia, as 
is ])roved by the mimen tus teeth found in the Wellington caves 
and also in Victoria; the genus wombat (JV/o.sco/funis), so entirely 
Australian, and of which only three or four living species are 
known, has been much more numerous, as the fossil remains of 
more tlian twenty sorts liave already been discovered, and some 
of them are of considerable size. Edudnit is also an (dd inhabi- 
tant of Australia, as its fossil bones have l)een found theiu 

In the class of birds we also find that sevei*al large families 
are entirely missing, sucli as the Viditirldie, tlie phdd.re, and 
nearly so the gallbiaeew, but the parrots which ahouud in the 
Malayan Islands are also very nnmerous here, where they have 
over sixty re]n‘esentatives. The cocaiiHis are a remai'kable instance 
<)f tljis, as they equally swarm over all Australia and tlie Indian 
islands. 

Here again we find tliat the most abnormal forms ai*e more 
to be met vdtb in the southern [»arts than in the •northern 
ones. Such is the famous hlach Hwa/u., a-iul also the beautiful 
menimi. The latter extends, it is true, its haJilfat to a con- 
siderable (listance on tlie eastern part of the continent, but 
nowhere is it so common as in eastern Victoria, and in the 
southern ]tarts of New Soutli Wales; its being hmnd out of these 
regions can be explaineil by the fact that the inonntainous and 
brushy couutiy that it inhabits extends in that direction, and we 
must also Lilce in consideration that it is not at all certain that 
the same species extends all through, as Gould consider tliem as 
forming tliree different (mes. In all cases the climate has ]>ro- 
duced its necessary efiects. This I consider confinns my idea 
that types differ in proportion with the distance that separates 
them, as greater the distance, greater has been tlie time elapsed 
since the oiiginixl specimens were separated. I certainly do not 
admit tliat all animal life derivates fnun one cieated type, hut 
I heUeve tli.d those primordial types were proportionally few, 
and tliat like stars they liave radiated in all directions, and have 
formed, are forming, and witli time will foim, almost innumerable 
species. 

The Emeu is found in a fossil state, and has long been a denizen 
of tlie southern continent. The remains of a large species 
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of Dinornw, found at eiglity-six feet below the surface on 
the Leicliardt Downs of Queensland, show that these most 
singular giants have not always been restricted to New Zealand. 
At a certain period enoi*mous birds seem to have inhabited all 
the southern hemisphere, and the Dido of Mauritius is probably 
the one that has lived the last. 

The class of reptiles present a singular fact, as almost all the 
snakes (opiudii) of the southern pait of Australia are very veno- 
mous, when in regions much warmer, such as Brazil and India, 
eight or nine sorts out of ten are liarmless. As might be expecte<l, 
crocodiles only live in the tropical rivers of the continent, but 
their fossil remains have been found at a great distance to t!ie 
soutli. Snakes are found all over Austi‘alia and Tasmania, but 
are absent from New Zealand and New Caledonia. If we come to 
the tishes we find that those of the northern territories arc 
almost all Indian, and that those of tlie southern colonies have a 
decidedly European appcaraucc. Western Australia and Southern 
Australia have some curious forms. of which s|>ecies 

are found in almost all the temperate and warm seas, is absent in 
the southern portion of the continent, and this is also the ease in 
the extreme soutli of Africa. It results from tliese few observa- 
tions that animal life follows here the same law as in other parts 
of the globe, and that its variations are in jiroportion to distanc(is. 

Before ])rocceding to the subject which is move particularly the 
object of these notes, I must say that, as a contrast to the general 
indirterence to natural sciences, wliich is to be lamented in this 
country, we liavc to mention the useful labours of the Acclimatisa- 
tion and Zoological Society, which, with the very limited means it 
furs at its disposal, has not only fomied the nucleus of a hue 
menagerie of living animals, but has done all in its ])ower to intro- 
duce in this new country natural products of other lambs, which 
may one day increase its natural wealth. It has also begun, umler 
the direction of its president and secretary, Dr. Black and Mi*. 
Le Souef, a series of publications, which will, it must be hoped, 
contribute to develop in this country a taste for the study of 
nature. It is little to bo feai*cd that men will cast ofi‘ religious 
feelings, when they will study the Almighty through the 
immensity and glory of His creation. I must also mention Mr. 
VVbitei'house, the learned director of the South Australian Museum, 
who, by his laborious exei tions, has done much for the study of 
ichthyology in these antarctic seas. 

The lirst sub-class, the Tdeosfei, or fislies with an ossified skele- 
ton, comprise, in Australia, as in all otlier countries, by far the 
greatest number of sorts; it is divide<l in six orders, the first of 
which, the Aotmfloypferif/iij have a part of their vertical fins 
formed of spines. 

The Perch family {P&rcidw) has rather numerous reprosenta- 
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tives in Vic^toria. 8omc inhabit the sea, such as the -sm perch 
{La,fCH A and other nearly allied sorts {LafcH h^lm’dis 

and Vidor'ue), Apo<fon Gif idlfcr), KnopJosn.^ o,r/jn/7//x 

Such is also the case witli A iitlt hiK msor, on which I have 
formed the genus Cimioperca, The great genus >SVr/vc7j///.s, of which 
the numerous sorts inhabit almost all the seas of the world, 
appears to be absent from the soutliern regicm of AustT-alia, 

The genus A rvlpli^ is entirely Australian, and is represented by 
the voapluj {arvfpiH G<mphnink)^ ?tm\ the irovf {arrip. 

truftacefii^)\ the full-grown specimens of the latter are called 
mlmoih by the fishermen. The two species of A rvipl^ are very 
fre(piently brought to the market, and are sold at a ])roportionately 
chea]) rate, Imt great caution is recpiired, as their tiesh sometimes 
causes painful poisoning and even death. The skin of the patient 
])resents a curious red tinge. ft is to be remarked tliat after 
liaving efpially eaten of the hsh, some persons will feel the bad 
effect of it when others will remain entirely free therefrom; being 
something like sea-sickness, which will also affect one and not 
all the persons similarly situated. It is generally thought that 
these fishes are only dangerous when in a state of half-putrefaction, 
but I believe that, in a few cases, and in very warm weather, it 
has been found that even fresh specimens Imve caused unpleasant 
consequences; I have not hoard, however, that the large, full- 
grown specimens (salmon) have ever produced sucli effects. 

Among tlie fresh-water sorts of Percid/e, 1 must first mention 
the Murray cod (Oil (form Mftcqaariemld) which sometimes 
weighs one hundred pounds. It formed, before the country was 
settled, the principal article of Iboil of the natives of tlie interior. 
The Acclimatisation Society has intro<luced it in the Yarra, and 
small specimens are often caught in this part of tbe river which 
bathes tlie city. When fresh and just taken from the Murray, it 
is a very good fish; but after having been carried to Melbourne 
by the railway it loses much of its flavour. 

Modem authors have united in the same genus with this, a 
very large sea-fish, from New Zealand (the Olhjorm fjigas, 
of Gunther), wliich is called Ho.pnl:tr. by the natives, and is said 
to be sometimes six feet long. By its armed tongue, its double- 
pointed operculum, &c., it differs too much from the Murray cod 
to bo left with it, and T [tropose forming on it a new genus, I 
would ruime Hedoria, in honour of tlu; illustrious Dr. Hector, to 
whom natural sciences owe so much. 

The Gipps Land perch (L/t/es colonordhii) is very similar to 
the sea sort; it is frequently brought to Melbourne in winter, but 
on acemmt of its nnsavoiiry flesh docs not seem, at least to me, 
to add much to the comforts of tlie jiopulation. 

M'i(‘.Toperc(f, Y(trr(ti is a very pretty hut small fish, common in 
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the lower Yarra, and in the neighbouring swamps; boys often 
(^atcli them alive, and sell them as young golden fish. 

'I’he most impoitant of the Murray fishes, after the cod, is the 
go! <Ie.it perch, wldcli 1 liave named Dnles inmdvs; it is certainly 
very nearly allied to Richardson’s Dnle-'i arnhlguu^^^ but does not 
entirely agree witli the descri|)tion given by that learned zoologist; 
it unites beauty of colours to tiie good quality of its desh; and 
it sometimes weighs up to six or even seven j)ounds. 

The following lislies couie in tlie same natural family as the 
former, but Itave been se[>arated from them under the name of 
Pri^if ipomtiildoe : — The Mvrr<ty silver perch {Thetupon RichAvrd- 
soni) is found in great numbers in all the livers of Riverina, and is 
often brought to the Melbourne market. It is very nearly allied 
to Thempoii and perhaps similar; but here again the 

description [niblished does not agree witli it, and this lastfisli being 
an inhabitant of the rivers of Western Australia there is sutficient 
i-eason to (insider it as ditierent till spocimens may be compared 
from the two localities. Another Itlackish, and much larger sort, is 
also sometimes found in the Murray; I have called it Therap. niger, 
I have also <lescribed, under the generic names of Mtrnuyitt 
and RiveruiAt, several fishes of the Murray River. The first have 
eleven spines, and the second twelve to the dorsal fin. 

Of the family ai' MuLUD.E, Ave only kneAv till lately of one repre- 
sentative, fite re<l gttrnef (Upeneicltfhys porostfs)^ which is highly 
considered as a table fish, and is also remarkable for its beautiful 
carmine hues, and the pi-etty blue stripes of its head ; but this year 
two specimens of an Indian sort, Upenens Vlitmingil, have been 
obtained in the market. 

The family of Sparid/E is, in these seas, the most impoitant of 
all, as it contains the Ritapper emd the Brertm o^ the colonists; the 
first sometimes weiglis uj) to fifty jnmnds, and is as remarkable 
for its beautiful silvery pink and red colours, as foi* its excellency 
as a table fisli. The males take with age a mo.st extraoidinary 
ap]>earance, the anterior jnofile of their head resembling a 
monstrous human face, Avith an enormous large nose, and a \my 
prominent forehead. The fishermen pretend that these old 
specimens, living constantly amongst the roitks, owe their singular 
forms to tlie constant lilows they receive from the stones, but 
this evidently cannot I>e the case, as the females ahvays maintain 
their or<linary form. I had long ago observed, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, a fish of tliis family with an enormous excrescence 
in form of a nose, and tliinking this was a sjiecific character, I 
had called it Cltrystypltris nasutas; but after liaving seen the 
Melbourne specimens I do not doubt tliat it is a mr)nstrons 
old male of the common, hut most Iteautifid sort (T tliat colony 
(i)hrys. gUMcepis). 
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The Bretim {Chr]fmphri^ A never attains large dimen- 

sions, but it is esteemed as an article of food, and is always 
plentiful on the Melbourne market. 

The Melanu'hikfjfi i ncAtspUbda^ called here Black perch on 
account of its colour, ap[>ears frefpTcntly on the market, and is 
also considered good for the table ; another sort, veiy nearly allied 
to it, but of a dark grey, with broad trausvcrso black bands, is 
more rarely seen; 1 believe this to be the Oreniderif^ zebr(c, of 
Richai*dson ; I had formed on it a genus Xmfephroiop-^, but as I 
have already stated it in the errata of my pai>er in the Trans- 
actions of the Acclimatisation Society of Victoria, I believe it to 
be identical with Mehrmhtfphes of Di-. Gunther. 

The Squampinnes form a family of lishes remarkalile not only 
by the beauty of their colours, but also ]>y the elegancy of their 
forms, but they are not generally fit for human food ; several 
sorts inhabit the shores of Northern, Eastern, an<l Western Aus- 
tralia, but none have yet been found in the Victorian waters. 
CiRRHiTiD.E on the contrary liave liere rather numerous ro]>resenta- 
tives, and a few of them are much esteemed as food. The kcl}) fish 
often attains rather large dimensions, and is remarkable by its 
brown colour, marked all over with numerous irremilar, but 
pretty, concentric dark lines; it is the Chinmemtts MarmoratuSj 
and is but rarely eaten. 

OheilodactyliLS is a genus characterised by its pectoi’al fins 
liaving some of their rays prolongated like long tingers ; this 
conformation is paiticiilarly remarkable in Macropterus. Nigri- 
cans is the butter fish^ which is one of the commonest of all sorts 
on the Melbourne market. Glhbosw^ is so called on account of its 
gibbous form; it is of a pretty light purple, crossed ly two broad 
transverse black bands. 

Lafrki contains one of the sorts the most esteemed by tlie 
Melbourne gastronomers, the Hobart Tovm iritmpder {Latris 
Ilecateia), wliich is often from two to three feet long, and is 
remarkable by thi'ee or four broad longitudinal bands, which 
extend over its generally grey colour ; large quantities are brought 
fresh and salted from Tasmania, but it is also found in the 
Victorian sea. Another sort {Latris Forsteri) is called bastard, 
trumpeter; it is not so much praised as the preceding, perhaps 
because it is not so well known ; it is found in gi-eat numbers on 
some parts of the coast of Gipps Land. 

The Triglid^ are singular, and sometimes hideous-looking 
fishes. The first I -will mention is the gurnet, as being very 
common on the market. Following the opiniem e.xpressed in the 
essay for ISbG, I liad considered it as granted that it was the 
Centropogon Australis of the authors, but I find that this is a 
mistake; it is the Seosehastes scorpceyioides, of Guichenot, and 
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IS very nearly allied to a sort from Western Australia, .described 
by Richardson under the name of Pdmius. I owe the 

very scarce pam[)Iilet in which tlie genus Neomhastes is estab- 
lished to the kindness of our illustrious botanist, Baron Von 
Mueller. 

The Fe}itarog(i marmorata is rai’e in these waters, and is only 
remarkable by the large, movealde, sword-like s])ine, whicli it has 
below the eye. 

The jlat-headi^, or PlatyGepkalus, form tlie most important genus 
of the I'amily, as containing the most common and cheayiest of tlie 
Melbourne fishes ; tliey form several sorts, of which the two most 
c.ommon are the md the Lwvigatu-^ ; the latter is called 

roc/* flat-head. 

Tvlgla is remarkable not only for the beautiful ciimson ]>ink 
which adorns several of its species, but also by the great extent 
of its pectoral fins, which take the form - of large wings. The 
Trigloj pohjommata is generally known as the flgvv.g garnet; 
it is a fish of unsurpassed beauty ; its body is ciimson and 
silvery; its magnificent large pectorals are of a fine green, 
bordered with purple, and have a large oblong double black sjiot, 
lined with white; it is said to be good for the table, and 
always attracts notice by its extreme beauty. 

Lepid^otrigla vanesm and f^phynx are very pretty, but of smallei’ 
size than the preceding. All these fishes appear from time to time 
and accidentally on the market. I have observed no other sorts, 
and I believe that it is by mistake the New Zealand Trigla kmnu 
lias been said to inhabit the coast of Victoria. 

The family Trachintd^ contains the stone lifter ( Kathetostoma 
Lftive), a fish of hideous appearance, often met with in the Mel- 
bourne market, but of little estimation as food. This is not the 
case with the ivhiPmg (SW/hgo panctata), which is also very 
common, and is one of the best of the edilile fishes. 

Sphtr/ENIO/E are rc}>rescnted by the pike (Sphynena Novce 
lIoll(tndne)^w\\ud\ attains a large size, and is considered by many 
as the most delicate of the Victorian fishes. 

1 have formed a new genus (Nemphyrama) on a sort (midtira- 
d'ntUh) often called by the fishmongers Skip-jack Pike, an<l 
which is as good as the pike, itself. 

The family of Scia^nio.e was for a long time thought absent 
from the Australian seas, but an enormous sort, the king flsh, some- 
times, Init v^ry I’arely, makes its appeai'ance on the market ; the 
fishmongers often give that name to the yellow tail, but I have 
<mly seen the true king fish once in two years; it is considered a 
very great delicacy, ami is sold for .£2 or £‘h In my work on the 
Victorian fishes 1 nanuid this sort Hfylaoat A riktrcfiGa, but Professor 
M‘Coy tells me that he has com]>ared it with the Meagre of the 
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Mediterranean (Sv. AquiJa), aiul that lu; eonsiders tliem as 
similar; this may be tlie case, bnt tlie description given of tliat 
sort by all tbe anthm-s does not a])])ly to onr fish, and in |)articnlar 
they all say that the np]ier jaw is longer than the otliei’, when 
in the Australian sort tlui lower is sensibly the longest. At the 
Cape <>f Good Hope veiy munerous specimens are found, winch 
Dr. Cnniher considers as belonging to the Kumpean species. In 
that colony young individuals are very common in the warm 
months, and old ones in the Antarctic winter; the first are only 
eaten fresh, and the huge ones l)eing hard and dry are salted like 
cod, and exported to the Mauritius. 

The family of TuicinriniLE contains ono(T the principal edible 
tishe.s, the Barmcnfa or TlijjrAte..H Atnu, which is also very com- 
mon at the Ca]>e of Good Ho]>e. 

ScoMBRio.E here, as in almost all seas, have several re]>re- 
sentatives highly esteemed for the ta.l>le. I’he rnddxen-l of these 
seas (Bc.oviher A dUfrdh'ds) is the first, and T'etjuires a ])aj'ticular 
notice. It has an air-bladder, Imt differs from P'aevmotophords 
by the small, irregular, very numerous ]uinctiform dark spots, 
which cover all the lower ])arts of the Isrly ; this chai’actcu’ 
would briiifif it to and it is still nearer allied to this sort 

by the [)ectoral region being covered with scales considerably 
larger than the others, but the large, dark, round spots wdiich 
form one or two longitudinal series on the sides do not a})]>ear 
to be present in the Mediterranean sort, ami in this the abdominal 
s])ots are stated to be /rrc/ya/ac, veitcdlaieA, dark lines. 

Di\ Gunther gives also to this sort (co/hes) a very different 
munber of tin rays — D. 7-1-12; A. 1-1-12; but 1 must observe 
that Cuvier and Yaleneiennes do not appear to have found any 
difference, on this prunt, between tlie aiflas and the common 
mackerel. Tlisso also gives it similar numbers, bnt lie seems to 
have confounded it with Fneumatophoras. 

It is thus evident that Aatiird.unis cannot be AvstTalasicus 
nor Pfiffnuatophoras, but may jiossibly be ct flats, if we supjiose 
that Dr. Guntlicr’s description is erroneous. I must observe that 
all authors describe the Kuropean dcomhers as liaving the scales 
forming their lateral line larger tlian the otliers, which is not the 
case witli the Australian species. Dr. Gnntlier considers Sc. (jrex 
of Mitchell and Cuvier as being the same as Paeumadophovus, 
and this sort, which I have observed in great quantities at tlie 
Cape of Good Ho]>e, is a very different fish from A aiardnuis. 

1 believe that the South Australian sea has two species of 
mackerel, who stand to each other in the same sort of relationship 
as Sc. Scnmlfer ami Sc. I* ftfax'iftafnpitorns do in the Mediterra- 
nean, but are both s])ecitically diffei'Ciit from the European ones; 
these are AydralasicAiH witlumt an air-hlarlder, and Anlavdlctts 
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with one; tliey are, unfortunately, both very scarce. In (Japtaiu 
Huttons woi'k on tlio Uslie.s oi New Zealand he mentions Nc. 
AwdraladctiH ics iiiliabiting tlie seas of that island, but as lie 
states tliat it has an air-bladder I do not doubt that his fish is Nc*. 
A )itarctlcm. 

The Bo ihito {^Lliy nnun Mucooijll) is a large sort wliicli rarely 
appears in tlie market, and .is most tishes bearing tlie same ver- 
nacular name, it is of little value for the table. 

The John Dorey, which is very similar to the European sort, 
has been named Zeus Audndw by Richardson; it is considered 
a great delicacy, but it is not often obtained. 

Tlie Boar fLih {Hiitlojherud recurviroAris) is remarkable by 
its long muzzle ; it is striped, and presents beautiful colours when 
fresh ; it is often sold in the market for the precedent, but its 
ediljle qualities are considered inferior. 

I have the tirst described a beautiful fish [Richardsoniu 
InsUpuH), of very large size, and almost similar to the last in form 
and colour, but different by its dentition; it appears to be very 
scarce, but I do not doubt that if it was obtained in quantities it 
would prove a valuable addition to the food of the country. 

The following have been formed in a separate family (Caran- 
(ilDyE), but in a natural .system they belong to this: — The Silver 
bream, pe Skipjack, the Tracale, and the YelUnv tail. 

The first {Caranx. Geoiyianun) is very common on the market; 
it is very silvery, with the back of a beautiful light purple blue ; 
the larger sjieeimons sometimes attain two feet long, but the 
greatest number are from eight to ten inches ; it is good for the 
tabic. 

I. he second [J <^}iiuodou H(d/<Uor) is just as common as the ore- 
cedent; the young subjects are sometiiiies called muhgall. This 
lisli IS found in all the warm and temperate seas of the world; 
it is very common at the Cape of Good Hope, where it is called 
ejftvisk; and it is everywhere much esteemed. 

I he thiid (j\ eptotiema.s 1 ravale) is also numerous on the mai'ket 
and u.sed as food. ’ 

The fouith (Seriola Graudlv') ap])ears by shoals durino' the 
warm months; it is a very large fish, generaUy weighing* from 
twenty to thirty pounds, and sometimes over ei'dity 

The next family, Gobi iiuK, oidy contains small*. sorts, which have 
little economical value; they constitute several species of Gvbiu^i 
and The Bi.enniiike are nearly in the same case only 

one sort ol Crosticep.s becoming large enough to be used as food 
but it IS very scarce; the fishermen call it the blermy, and speak 
very lug dy of its culinary qualities; its scientific name is Cristi- 
ceps muLti^enestratiu^. 

In the family of Nanpid^ I have obtained, since my publica- 
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tioil on the lishes of Victoria, in the transactions of the Zoological 
and Acclimatisation Society, a very remarkable soii that the 
tishermen call the ilenil Ji^h; it forms a new genus {Bleecheria), 
characterised by the soft part of its d(n*sal, and of the anal being 
considerably ])roIongated, and its ventrales fomied of one s}>ine 
and only three rays. This sfiecies (catafracta) is over a foot long, 
and is covered witli rather largo scales. In the next volume of 
tlie FroaescUnga above mentioned, I intend giving a full descii])- 
tion of it. 

The family of ATHEiUNiDyE is well represented in Australia, but 
the sorts are too minute to be of much use. 

Muuilid^:, on the contrary, contain some of the princi})al lishes 
of the mai’ket, such as the common mullet (Agonodoma Diemen- 
8id) and another sort of the same genus, found in the lakes of 
Gipi)s Land {Ag. Lacustris). The Sand mullet {Mugil Waigl- 
lii’st observed in the New Guinea sea, is also much esteemed, 
not oidy on account of its esculent qualities, but also of its large 
size. 

The PoMAC’ENTRiDvK are represented by GlypMsodon Victoria', 
I’emarkable by its vciy large scales; it is of rare occurrence and of 
little account. The Labhiide on the contrary are numerous ; their 
large size and beautiful colours always attract notice, but as they 
are not generally considered good food, the tishermen rarely send 
to the market these Parrot-fishes, as they call them; the species 
are numerous, but very difficult to distinguish one from the other ; 
all those I have seen belong to the genus called Lahrichfhys by 
the celebrated ichthyologist, Lr. Bleeker. 

Another sort of this family is the Stranger {Odax Rickard- 
sonii), which is very common in all seasons on the market. It is 
lemarkable by its parrot-like beak and its colours, which are 
sometimes veiy beautiful, but are so much subject to vaiiations as 
to make it almost impossible to find two specimens exactly similai*. 

Olistho'ps cyanomelas is a most elegant fisli, which is also 
subject to considerable valuation in its colouring ; it only occurs 
accidentally, and its flesh being of a green colour is not generally 
eaten, probably for no other reason. 

GERUiDiE have, to my knowledge, only one representative, 
which is rather small and presents no particular interest {Genres 
M eUnmrnensis ). 

Gadopsida^: are of a high interest to naturalists, on account of 
the singnlar composition of their fins. The only sort known is the 
Bladfish (Gadopsis marmoratus), which inhabits nearly all the 
rivers and streams of the southern part of the colony, and is also 
found in Tasmania;' it is considered a good edible fish, and some- 
times attains a length of over sixteen inches. 

In the family of GADTDiE, we find the Pseudopliycw barbatus, 
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or Rock <‘0(1, which is niiicli esteemed for food, and is commonly 
brought to the market, particularly' in tlie cold montlis of the 
year; the chin beai’s a short barbel. 

The following family is (Jbiiidiuke, remarkable by its long, 
elongated, naked body. It contains the Mock li)uj {Gcu ljdccaH 
A which is very (ioinmon in the market, and considered 

veiy delicate; it is sometimes two feet long, and is covei*ed with 
large brown, marbled blotches; it has two long barbels. 

The family of Pleuroneotiil-e, or flatfish, offer a particular inte- 
rest, as being almost entirely composed of soi*ts highly esteemed 
for the table. I have described under the names of Rhomhosolea 
Bassensis and Pleuronectes Victorke, the common Sole and 
Flounder of the Melbourne market, but s]:»eciiuens seem to dilfer 
considerably in the number of the fin rays, in the form of the 
lateral line, and I have not yet ascertained if they form different 
species, or if these parts are subject to much variations. 

SiLiJRiDiE, usually so numerous in the fresh waters of the warm 
countries, are only represented here by the Murray catfish {Copi- 
doylanis Tandanus), from the Murray river. It is a hideous, 
looking fish, but fit for the table, as are most, if not all, the species 
of the family it belongs to; it attains over two feet in lengtli, and 
jn'esents much variations in its coloiu’s; the fishermen of the 
Murray distinguisli, I am told, three different varieties (tlie black, 
the white, and the blue), but I believe that they present no specific 
differences. 

The family of Hiiplockitonidw has been formed on the Yarra 
lieTring, oi‘ Prototrocies Marwna., to which lias been added another 
species from New Zealand. The Yarra herring used to be very 
common in the Yarra, but lias nearly disappeai*ed from that liver, 
as since Wo years I have not been able to obtain one single 
specimen. It is still to be found in the Watts river, which is a 
tributary of the Yaira, but even there is becoming scarce. It is 
said that the cause of its disa]i]iearance has been the introduction of 
the voracious Murray cod. The rivers of tlie north of Tasmania 
have a soi't perhaps similar to the Yarra lierring. 

The ScovELiOyEhave only one representative in these waters; it 
is a large iind most beautiful fish, very rare on the Victorian coast, 
but much more common towards Sydney, where it is known as 
Sergeant Baker ; its colours are truly magnificent, being a 
mixture of grey, scarlet, and orange, 

GALAXiD.iE are entirely confined to the Antarctic fresh waters, 
and only contain the genus galaxias, the soi*ts of which are 
numerous and are here known under the name of Yarra tnmt ; 
they are of small size, but used for food. 

In the family of Soombresoctd.e I liave only observed the 
single Hemiramfims Melanochir, which is the garfish ot the 
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colonists ; it is veiy abundant duilng all tlie year, and is remark- 
able by the extraordinary length of its l(3wer jaw. It is good for 
the table. A 8cinnhve>^ox (Sc, For^teri)^ nearly identical with the 
Eui'ojjean sold, is stated by Professor M‘Coy to inliabit also 
Hobson’s Bay. 

The Gonorhynchiha^: are sino-ular hslies, haviim soiuothirm of 
the appearance of the genus .sciidcRs amongst the saurien reptiles; 
The >^a udcel, as it is usually called, is commonly found here, and is 
considered delicate food; it is the Gottorkijnchm fjvcyl of naturalists. 

CLUPElHyE fomi a numerous family, represented here by — 1st, 
Erchl, a Murray fish, remarkable by the long tiliform 
lower ray of its dorsal ; it is a good edible fish. In my paper 
on the Victorian fishes I was mistaken when I stated that it 
inhabited the sea, as I have since learned that it is exclusively 
duviatile. 

2nd. E)njraalif^ Antavctlcm, or the 'widtebait, is very common 
in the fish market. 

3rd. Culpea Sagcix, or Pilchard, which appears usually in the 
hot season of the year, and is sometimes in such abundance as to be 
carried about Melbourne by cart-loads. Professor M'Coy finds 
that the tongue is armed with teeth, and this shows that he has 
examined a different soil- from the one I have seen, probably 
Meletta Mela^u>d/ict(L 

4th. Meletta Eovee Holla)tdiw, the Smelt, a pretty little fish of 
a very light green, with a silvery streak on each side; it is com- 
monly brought to the mai’ket. All these fishes are suited to the 
table. 

The family of Murenida^: comprises the eels, of which two sorts 
are found in the rivers which flow in Hobson's Bay (AQtguilla 
Australis and Reinhardfii). They are both very similar to the 
European sort. 

A lai-ge Conger, which I believe to be Wilsonl of Bloch, rarely 
appears in Hobson s Bay, but is very common towards Hobart 
Town, and is often brought salted to the Melbourne market. 
Another l>ut very small soit (Congromurena habenata) is scarce, 
and on account of its size is of no economical use. 

The family of Sclerodermi or leather jackets, comprises fishes 
which may almost be considered as belonging to the tropical seas ; 
many are remarkable by their curious forms and the great beauty 
of tiieir colours; but those of the Victorian waters are more 
modest and not generally used as food, although the fishermen say 
that when their thick skin has been removed they are not to be 
despised. The Australian sorts belong to the genus Monacanthus, 
and are not yet well known. 

The Gymodontes are only mentioned here on account of their 
dangerou.s qualities, many being j>oisonous. They are generally 
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known as Toad fishes {Tetrodon), Globe fishes {Diodon), and Sun 
fishes {Orthagoriseas)] the last often attains very large dimen- 
sions, and a considerable quantity of oil can be extracted from it. 
I have never heard of any case of poisoning arising in Mel- 
bourne from the effects of eating the toad Jish, but at the Gape 
of Good Hope such accidents ai*e very frequent. 

This finishes the list of the Teleostei. The second order of 
fishes is called Plagiostomata, and comprises the Sharks and the 
Rays. No sorts of the first are used in Melbourne for food, at least 
by the European population, but several sorts of Rays are brought 
to the market ; the two most common are the Raya Lemprieri, 
of which the male has two or three series of crooked spines on the 
pectorals, and a soi*t I had taken for the Raya Oxyrhyuchas of 
Europe, but which seems to be different, and thatl will call Raya 
rostrata. A very large sort belonging to this family {Mylio- 
hates) is sometimes captured, but I believe that it is only used 
for the extraction of its oil. 

! The Cyclostomata contain the Petromyzontidce, and terminate 
the series of fishes. It contains the Lamprey, of which two soHs 
are found here {Geotria Australis and Mordacia Jlfordax). The 
first acquires sometimes a most extraordinary pouch, which gives 
it a very singular appearance. Several generic divisions have 
been formed on the Lampreys, i)rincipally characterised by the 
form and disposition of the teeth, but it must be remembered that 
tliese organs have horny coverings, which are very apt to fall, and 
thus change entirely the appearance of the mouth. Lampreys sixe 
in all countries esteemed as food. 

The apparent absence in Australia of the cyprinidce is very 
.sii^gular, as these fish abound in the Indian waters. I have 
described in tiie transactions of the Zoological and Acclimatisation 
Society, a sort (N'eocarassius ventricosus), that seemed of a doubtful 
origin, but has ]>erhaps been impoi’ted. 

Several sorts of fishes have been introduced in the colony, par- 
ticularly by the exertions of the Acclimatisation Society, and it 
will be,, in the future, an important object of study to compare 
them with their European parents, and to determine, from time 
to time, the changes in form and habits that different lati- 
tudes, different food, may have brought on them; this may help 
to solve the greatest problem of modern science — the formation 
and constitution of species. 
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